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We 


hath contributed. to the Refinement of ners 2 
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The Tranſlator's PREFACE. 


T may reaſonably be thought, that the 
author of the diſcourſe which occafioned 
thoſe papers we now preſent a tranſlation 
of to the publick, did not imagine he was 
cutting out for himſelf ſo much employment 
as he finds he did. | 3 
= Tts having been delivered as an academical 
exerciſe, may be the reaſon that it ſhould 
be look'd upon by many readers, rather as 
an endeavour to excel on a diſputable point, 
than as a declaration of his real {ſentiments ; 
and his diſplaying ſo large a ſhare of reading 
and reflection in his handling the ſubject, 
might very well perſuade them to that opt. 
nion: For the perſon who diſcovers himſelf 
to be poſſeſt of real learning, that is, an im- 
provement of natural talents, by ſtudy. and 
contemplation, muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
taken pleaſure in the purſuit of it; and if 
this pleaſure did, with him, ariſe to a ſatiety, 
it doth not ſeem to correſpond with the 
frankneſs and ingenuity he every where diſ- 
covers, to diſcourage his neighbours from 
taking a taſte, Ct 
I have no other motive to write this pre- 
face, than that it may be expected, one 
who attempted the tranſlation of both pieces, 
9 9 may. 


iv The Tranſlator's PREFACE. 
may be thought to have looked with more 


attention into the performance, than is done 


by the generality of readers, and that it may 

be expected from ſuch a perſon, that he would 
offer 3 of his own thoughts. Such 
J am willing to gratify, not on a preſump- 


tion that there is any occaſion to rouſe their 


attention; the queſtion is itſelf ſufficient for 


that; and as they will find it diſcuſſed on 
both ſides with ſuch elegance and politeneſs, 
ſuch clearneſs and adherence to the point, 
ſuch candour and mutual eſteem between the 
antagoniſts, that were the following pieces 
valuable on no other account, they muſt be 
for this, that they are perfect models for a 
t 
great deal of difference between a diſpute and 

uarrel, which is a thing not ſo clearly to be 


diſcovered on many the like occaſions. All 


J ſhall therefore attempt, is, only to give the 


reader one fingle precaution, which is, that. 
he may bear in mind, that the author of the 


diſcourſe ſhews himſelf very far from being a 


foe to knowledge, altho* he declares againſt 


. 


the _E detail of ſciences, which appropriates 


to itfelf the name of learning. 
Knowledge, according to him, is contain- 
ed within ſmall compaſs; and he is right: 


for that which exceeds the reach or capacity 
of ordinary men, is but parade and ſhew, or 
at beſt uncertainty. - The wiſeſt men WhO 
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have made it the object of their enquiry, 
from Solomon, down to Rouſſeau, have own= 
ed themſelves diſſatisfied with their ſucceſs, 
and have pronounc'd i it vanity. The peach 
of the peaſant to Democritus, who retire 

for contemplation to the tombs of Abdera, 
was worthy of being recorded What are 
e you about Democritus ? It is not for 


man to contrive worlds, but E 


te them.” But, withal, the cultivation of 
the earth, which, no doubt, this peaſant was 
{kilPd i in, required ſome art and experience 

tho” not ſo much as to need a proſpect of 
{ſkulls and bones to extend his imagination, 
and to ſet his ideas on the wing. 

Brutal, ſavage ignorance benefits nothing 
by the preſent controverſy, altho* the ſcien- 
ces be left to take their fate; and it muſt 
give pleaſure, to ſee with what ſpirit and ad- 
dreſs their inſufficiencies have been ſhewn, in 
the preſence of ſome of their moſt e 
advocates. 

It requires no very extraordinary conver- 
lation with books, to know, that knowledge 
is one thing, and that what is given us for 
learning, is abſolutely another. Doctor 
Samuel Clark, in the preface to his edition of 


Homer, ſays, that proſody is a thing which 


youth ſhould be made acquainted with. And 
monſieur Bayle ſays, ſomewhere, of logick, 
that 1 it is what we ought to know, that we 
er 
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may be on our guard againſt falſe reaſoning. 
Theſe were both of them, men of great 
natural parts, and great acquirements ; yet 
ſhall we on the authority of the one, em- 


ploy our youth in the ſtudy of that which we ] 


would be aſhamed to practice when we are 


men; and of the other, to attach ourſelves to 
that which hath been the foundation of all 
the ſophiſticated reaſonings that ever was in 
the world? Rapin the Jeſuit, ſays of the ana- 
lyticks of Ariſtotle, that they are of them- 
ves ſufficient to confound all the hereſies 


that ever gave diſturbance to the church. It 


is very probable, that his church had never 
met with theſe diſturbances, if it had had the 


fame reliance on the Bible. 


T can imagine no better cauſe to be aſ- 


ſigned, wherefore the antients ſo far excel 
the moderns in works of genius of every 
kind, than the difference in the manner of 


education; and I believe there are few men 


of genius and learning, (not confined to ſome 
particular profeſſion) who would not wiſh that 
their younger days had been paſſed in other 
kind of diſcipline. What Matt. Prior, plea- 


_ fantly ſtiles Busby's Goe-cart, is not eaſily to 


be got free of, when it is once claſped about 
one; and they continue to walk on as if the 
trammels were ſtill at their heels. No one, 
I believe, will deny but that Milton and Dry- 


den 
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Ihe Trafiſlator's PREFACE. wi 
den were geniuſes-----tho? Dryden has devi- 
ated from every rule of criticiſm, yet it is 
plain, he would have been a better poet, had 
he never read one of the criticks; for there 
is not any abſurdity which he labours to vin- 
dicate, in his many voluminous prefaces and 
dedications, wherein he hath not one or other 
of theſe gentlemen on his ſide : Milton's fail- 
ing, and the occaſion of it, hath been pointed 
out more than once by much abler hands. 
In the preſent debate, both writers have 
diſcreetly avoided, as much as was well poſ- 
ſible, bringing religion into the queſtion; and 
this reſerve is very much to be approved; for 
if learning, or the opinions of learned men, 
had much connexion with it, the ſincere pro- 
feſſors of it, would often be in great perplexi- 
ties, and find authorities from the moſt approv- 
ed writers, for very oppoſite tennets, even in 
things which do not lie properly within the 
ſphere of controverſy. It may be thought 
odd, that a writer of the firſt age after the 
., apoſtles, ſhould deem Socrates and Heraclitus 
- chriſtians; and one of the age immediately 
preceding our own, in a kind of rapture, pray 
to Socrates as a faint ; yet we ſee one learned 
divine upbraid another, and tell him that he 
did not think of what he was ſaying, when 
he faid, that the earl of Strafford bore his 
misfortunes like a chriſtian; and goes about to 

= diſpute 


y 0 
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diſpute the point with him, whether he was 


learning is not in queſtion. | 
Knowledge is; and ever will be, the aim of 
every thinking man : Through the perpetual 
activity of his mind, it is what he cannot we 

avoid ; and it is earneſtly to be wiſhed, that 
the avenues to it were not fo ſtrongly bara- 
eaded; that ſo many obſtacles under the name 
of ſciences ſhould ſtand in the way of it, is 


a chriſtian or no : But in matters of this kind, 


* 


to be lamented, and the more ſo, becauſe it 


leems to be without a remedy: 
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2 7 HE diſcourſe of the Citizen of Ge- 
eva, hath in it ſomething ſuprize> 
ing; and it is alſo fyrprizing to 
7 + think, that it ſhould be crowned, 
3 by ſo celebrated an Academy. nals. 
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Is it really his particular opinion, which 
I the Author would eſtabliſh 2 Or, is it only a 

A LEE with . which he would amuſe the 
3 publick ? Whatever it be, to overthrow his 
opinion, we have only to examine his proofs, - 
to place the author in one view with the ſen-. | 
= timents he hath adopted, and ſet himſelf in in 
oOoppoſition to himſelf. May TI not in arguing 
on his principles, overcome him with his own. 
weapons, and give dun a ah in his own. 
| 
Hi 18. 


heart: His way of writing diſcoyers an im- 


4 


His manner of thinking declares a virtuous 


proved mind: But if in him knowledge and 
virtue be really united, and that the one (as 
he labours to prove) be ineompatible with the 


other; how is it that his learning hath not 


corrupted his wiſdom? Or, how cometh it to 


Pals that his wiſdom hath not determined him 1 | 


to remain in ignorance ? Hath he given vir- 


tue the preference to ſcience } - Why then 


doth he diſplay with ſo much affectation an 
erudition fo extended and ſo deep? Again, 
hath he prefered ſcience to virtue? Where- 
fore then doth he preach up with ſo much 
eloquence the latter to the prejudice of the 
Former ? Let him begin with reconciling 
ſuch ſingular contradictions, before he de- 
clares himſelf againſt received opinions; be- 


fore he attacks others, let him agree. a truce 3 


with himſelf, 


But hath he only deſigned to exerciſe his 
Wit, and to ſhew his imagination in full luſtre? 
Let us not, then, envy the frivolous advan- 
tage of his ſucceſs. But what ſhall we con- 


clude, in this caſe, from his diſcourſe ? The i 
fame which we conclude after reading an ine 
an romance; in vain the author beſtows 


on 
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an his fables the varniſh of truth, we very 


| . well ſee that he gives not credit to that which 
4 he would impoſe on the belief of others. 


As fs me, who flatter not myſelf with. 


having a capacity for learning, ſo much as to 


in) ure my morals z nor virtue enou gh to do 
any great honour to my ignorance z in exert- 


ing myſelf againſt an opinion fo little to be 


ſupported, I have no other intereſt than the 


© ſuſtaining that of truth. The author ſhall find 


an impartial antagoniſt in me; I will even en- 
deavour to recommend myſelf to him by this 


I oppoſition; all my efforts in this conteſt have- 


ing no other intent than to reconcile his ge- 
nius to his heart, and to obtain for myſelf the 
ſatisfaction to ſee reconciled in his mind, the 
ſciences which I admire, to that virtue wil 


PART 1. 


Y - HE ſciences give us to know, the true, 


the good, the uſeful, in every kind; 
Precious knowledge ! which, as it enlightens 
the mind, muſt naturally contribute to the re- 


finement of the manners. 


The truth of this propoſition needs only 
to be preſented to be believed, ſo I ſhall not, 


* 


. 
delay myſelf "* proving it. I ſhall only 
employ myſelf in refuting the ingenious ſa- 

phiſms uſed by him, who dares to attack i it. 


1 


In the ſetting out of his diſcourſe, the au- 
thor diſplays the moſt beautiful fight to our [ 
view. „He repreſents man to us, at variance, 
as we may ſay, with himſelf, riſing in ſome 
fort from the nothing of his ignorance; diſ- F 
perſing, by the efforts of his reaſon, that 
darkneſs in which nature had invellop'd him. . 
Exalting himſelf by his 3 to the 
higheſt ſpheres of the celeſtial regions; ſubject- 
ing the motions of the ſtars to his calculations; 
meaſuring with his compaſs the vaſt extent of 
the univerſe : Entering again into his own 


heart, and accounting with himſelf concern» . 


ing the nature of his ſoul, of its excellence, 
and of its high deſtination. 


How much to the honour of the ſciences 
is ſuch a confeſſion, extorted by the force of 
truth! How clearly it ſhews, their neceſſi ity 
and their advantages! What pain muſt it have 
coſt the author to make it, and how much 


more to retract it! : 


Wake bath + is beautifal 8 * 


herſelf, the cannot but ſuffer in being adorn» 
ed 1 


f ? ed; happy a ate the N. adds hey who know 
== to profit by her gifts, without prying 

into them. It is to the ſimplicity of their 

1 minds, that they owe the innocence of their 

manners. A pretty moral we have here 

from this cenſor of the ſciences, and apologiſt 

of morals! Who would have thought that the 

7 [ike reflection could have proceeded from the 

2 Principles he had juſt now cſtabliſhed ? 4 5 


Nature is FF in herſelf, no doubt; 


burt ĩs it not in the diſcovering of her beattieh? 
in penetrating her ſecrets, in unvalling ke 
4 operations, that the learned em ploy their en- 
quiries? Wherefore is fo large a field opened 


A to our view. Should the underſtanding, fit- 


* ted to explore it, and which obtains, in this 
exereiſe, fo worthy of its activity, more 
* ſtrength and greater extent, confine itſelf ts 
© ſome light perceptions, or to a ſtupid admi- 
ration? Shall the manners be leſs pure, 
becauſe the reaſon is more enlightened 2 
And according as the lamp which is given 
to be our guide, encreaſes in light, ſhall 
; | our way be leſs eaſy to find, and more hard 
X to be kept? To oy 1 purpoſe were all thoſe 


A gifts, which the Creator beſtowed on man, 
1 confined o the Rur of che N of 


2 * 1 5 * 3 | * 


* 


8! 


ſenſe, he ſhall have power only to examine 


that which he ſees, reflect on that which he 
hears, diſcern by the ſmell the connection he 
hath with objects, ſupply the defect of ſight 
by feeling, and judge by the taſte of what 
may be hurtful or advantageous to him? With- 
out reaſon which enlightens and directs us, 
confounded with the beaſts, govern'd by in- 


ſtinct, ſhould we not very ſoon become as 4 


like to them by our actions, as we are already 


by our wants? It is only by the aſſiſtance of 


ſtudy and reflection that we are enabled to 


regulate the uſes of thoſe ſenſible things, 


which are within our reach, to correct the 
errors of our ſenſe, to bring the body under 


ſubjection to the mind; to conduct the ſoul, 


that ſubſtance ſpiritual and immortal, to the 


** of its duty and of its end. 


As | it is chiefly by hed effect on —the man- 
ners that the author attacks and decries the 
ſciences ; to vindicate them from ſo falſe an 
imputation, I have only in this place, to re- 
late the advantages for which ſociety is in- 
debted to them; but who can enumerate the 
infinite number they bring to it, and the num- 


berleſs embelliſhments they give it. The 


more © they are cultivated 1 in a ſtate, — more 
that 
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iat ſlate flouriſhes ; q al Ming n * 
. dut them. 2 


"How ach is hs; n a indebted to WEN 


for the beauty, the ſolidity, the pro portion, 
the perfection of his work; the labourer for 


the various ways of compelling the earth ta 
pay to his endeavours that tribute he requires; 
the phyſician; to diſcover the nature of diſcafes, 


and the pro priety of medicines ; the lawyer ta 
© diſcern the fpirit of the laws, and the diverſity 
x of duties; the judge to diſtinguiſh the artifi- 
ces of fraud, from the ſimplicity of innocences 
and to decide with, juſtice concerning the lives 

9 and properties of men? Every citizen of 
What profeſſion, ; of what condition ſoever he 
be, hath certain duties to fulfil; and * 


fulfil them, and not know chem? 
. 5 322 4 


curioſit ity hatdral to man, i inſpires hi 


| with a defire to learn: His occaſions make 
him feel the neceflity ; his employments i im- 
poſe on him the obligation ; and his progreſs 
| makes him taſte the pleaſure ; bis firſt diſcos 
Veries encreale | his appetite. for knowledge; 


the more he knows, the more he finds that 
he hath' knowle dge to acquire; and the more 
21 3 we e We a well with hg 


B Tho 


her err 


19 7] 7] 
The. citizen of 2.0 hath he not ex- 
ned this? Let us be ſhy of truſting to 


his modeſty. He would have it, that Wwe 


ſhould: be more virtuous, were we leſs know- 
ing. It is by the ſciences, faith he, that we 


know evil ; how many crimes, faith he, would 


we be ignorant of, were it not for them! 
But ignorance of vice, is that virtue? Is it 
doing well, to be ignorant of ill? and to ab- 
ſtain from evil becauſe we are ignorant of it, 
is that what he would call virtue? He will 
admit at leaſt, that this virtue is not greatly 
meritorious; ſurely! it runs che hazard of not 
being long ſo; it is only to be ſo, vtill ſome 
Secalion ſhall rouſe the ſleeping: paſſions. It 
repreſents to me an Hector, who makes a ſhow 


of his courage, when chere is no enemy in his 
way ; ſhould an enemy appear, 'ought he to 
prepare, for his 1 his e falls, his 


1 42. 


virtue Vaniſhes. 
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If the Sciences lle us yy 1 ey FER us 
alſo the remedy. A ſKillful botaniſt knows 
how to diſtinguiſh the wholſome plants from 
the poiſonous ; whereas the vulgar, equally 


ignorant of the virtues of the one or the poi- 


ſons of the other, trample on all without di- 
— or Halber them all without choice, 


* * 
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an). 


A Wü enlightened by the Genes dit ins 


guiſhes in the multi plicity of objects that x pre- 


; ſent themſelves to his underſtanding, thoſe 
: Whichare to be rej jected, and thoſe which are 


to be ſought for. He finds in the deformity 
of vice, by in the trouble which” attends it, 
in the charms of virtue, and in the peace which 
accompanies it, wherewith to fix his reliſh 
and eſteem for the one, his horror and con- 
tempt for the other; hei is wiſe on choice, he 


; Is ws ſolidly virtuous, 


Bur, ay they, chit are countries 8 
without ſcience, without ſtudy, without have- 
ing a detail of moral principles, they practiſe 
them better than where they are more known, 


more praiſed, and more exactly taught. With- 


out examining, here, with rigour, thoſe pa- 
rallels ſo often made of our morals with thoſe 
of the antients, or of ſtrangers; hateful pa- 
rallels! where is to be diſcerned leſs zeal and 


- equity, than envy to our country men, and 


humour againſt our cotemporaries : Is it not 
to the climate, to the temperament, to the 
want of opportunity, to fault of the object, 


to the ceconomy of government, to cuſtoms, 


to laws, to any other cauſe, than to the ſcien- 
dene that ought to be attributed this differenee 
| which 


: 5. #3 : 
ywhica we ſame times bios ve ia the 1 

of different times, and different countries? J To 
be ever dinning us with primitive ſimplicity, 
which they ſo highly extol, repreſenting it 
ever as the inſeparable companion of inno- 
cence, is not this to delude us with a picture 
in idea? When was mankind ever known ta 
be without fault, without deſires, without 
paſſions? Do we not at all times carry about 


us the ſeeds of vices? And if there have been 
times, if there be ſtill climates where particus 


Jar crimes are unknown, may there not be 
other diſorders ? 2 May there not be thoſe, (till 
more monſtrous among thoſe people whoſe 
ſtupidity is ſo much boaſted? Becauſe gold 
tempts not their avarice, becauſe honours ex- 
cite not their ambition, are chey the leſs ac- 
quainted with pride and injuſtice? Are they 
the leſs given to the meanneſs of enuy, leſs 


hurried by anger to revenge; are their groſſer 


ſenſes leſs capable of the attractions of plea- 
ſure? 25 And to what exceſſes will not a volup- 

tuary be carried, who hath no rule, wah 
knows no bridle ? ? But when even in thoſe 
ſavage countries, there may be fewer crimes 
| than in countries more diſciplined, are there 
to be found the like virtues? Are there to 
be diſcovered thoſe ſublime \ virtues, that pu- 


rity 


hd 


2M 
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rity of manners, that magnanimous ſelf⸗de⸗ 


” > 


r 


„ 


the more he ſtudies revelation, the more he 
will fortify himſelf in faith. It is in the di- 
vine writings that he diſcovers the origine and 


it, unfolding it from age to age; it is in books 


00 
excellence of it; it is in the learned writings 7 | 
of the fathers of the church, that he follows © 


of piety and the holy annals, that he finds ; 
examples, and matter for N 1 


What! Shell ne raviſh from telt 


on and virtue ſuch powerful ſupports; and 


ſhall it be, that a doctor of Geneva, ſnall 
openly teach that irregularity of manners is * 
owing to theſe. We would be more aſtoniſh- I x 
ed to hear fo ſtrange A paradox, if we did 3 th 
not know that the ſingularity of a ſyſtem, 1 
how dangerous ſoever it be, is but a further ch 
reaſon to have no othier rule but a particular a 2 
turn of mind. The ſtudy of religion is, to fh 
all men, the moſt infallible rule of morals. I 1 
fay more: The ſtudy, even of nature, con- 5 1 
tributes to elevate the ſentiments, to regulate 2 
the conduct; ; it leads naturally to the admi- 
ration, to the love, to the gratitude, 'to the 
ſubmiſſion which every rational ſoul feels to 
be due to the Almighty. In the regular 
courſe of thoſe immeaſurable globes which 
roul over our heads, the aſtronomer diſcovers 4. 
an infinite power; in the exact proportion of 


all the parts which compoſe this univerſe, the . 


geometrer perceives the effect! of boundleſs 
vildoms 


7 j I 


9 may be made of learning, and of the influ- 
ence it may have on prejudiced minds; he 


9 
3 
Y 


dame in the faccefſion of ſeaſons, the lnks 


: of cauſes to effects, the vegitation of plants, 


the organization of animals, the conſtant uni- 
2 and aſtoniſhing variety of the different 


ö appearances in nature, the naturaliſt cannot 


miſtake the author, the pay the ruler 
and the maſter. b dads 


1 13 $200 1 5 true philoſopher 
ern to practical conſequences, and en- 
tering into himſelf, after having ſought in vain 
7 thro! all the objects which ſurround him, for 

b that perfect happineſs, he without ceaſing 
Jo” after, and finding nothing here below 
that anſwers to his boundleſs deſires, he ſees 
| that he is intended for ſomething more great 
than any thing created; he 1 turns to- 

5 unde his firſt cauſe and final end: Happy, 
if attentive to the call of grace, he learns to 
feck no „len but i in we mn al nd 

N ART 1. alecle 
| H E 1 1 given herbs an 

inſtance in himſelf, of the il uſe which 


N ſearch in che . n he 
goes 
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ſloath and 
Lanes of the moſt ſtrange revolutions; 


Bur Earth Greece, the Adee 4 
of Rome, the Chineſe empire; which he hatli | 


ventured to call as evidences in favour of ig- 


norance, to the affront of ſeiencey and to the 5 
prejudice. of morals, ſhould have brought to 
his remenibrance, thol&renowned legiſlators; | 
who have illuminated by the extent "* their 
lights, and regulated by the wiſdom of their 
laws, thoſe mighty ſtates; of which they hid 


the firſt foundation; thoſe celebrated oratorss 
who have ſu pported them; when on the brink 
of their ruin, by the victorious power of their 
fublime eloquence. Thoſe phils ophers, thoſe 
ſages, who by their learned writings, have 
made their 'country: eee thelr own 
e immortal |. ; 
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Lea. oppoſe to the-finalb nnber of au 
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bes back to the higheſt antiquity ; he waſtes | 
elf in read onings and. reſearches; to find 
out ſuffrages to maintain his opinion; he cites | 
evidence; who attribute to the arts and ſcien- J 
ces; the decay of kingdoms and of empires; ne 
imputes to = learned and to artiſts; that 
xury which are the common 


fre 


he hath quoted. 1 . only to open the 
annals of the world----By how many incon- 
teſtible witneſſes, auguſt monuments, immor- 
tal works, doth not hiſtory atteſt, that the ſci- 
> ences have every where contributed to the 
benefit of mankind, to the glory of empires, 
on and to the triumph of virtue. 


1 i N o, it is not owing to the ſciences, it is 
wr from the boſom of wealth, that ſloath and 
3 luxury have their birth. Riches are ſeldom 
found to be the portion of the learned: For 
one Plato in opulence, for one Ariſtippur 
reſpected at court, how many philoſophers are 
reduced to a cloak and a wallet ; wrapt up in 
r  theirownvirtue, and unknownin their ſolitude! 
cir 5 How many Homers and Diogenes“, Epidte- 
id x tuſes and Mſops in want! The learned have 
'S3 neither the leizure nor the reliſh to heap up 
ik great riches: They love ſtudy, they live in 
I meanneſs; and a life, laborious and moderate, 
le paſſed in the ſilence of retreat, employed in 
labour and ſtudy, certainly is not voluptuous 
and criminal, The conveniencies of life, - 
tho? commonly the fruit of arts, are never the 
more the ſhare of the artiſts ; they labour en- 
+ tirely for the rich, and it is the lazy rich, who 
4 pour by, and abuſe the fruit of their induſtry. 
G The 


»— * 


r 18 þ 
The moſt boaſted effect of the arts cat 8 4 


ences, continues the author, is that politeneſs 1 

introduced amongſt men, which he is | h 

to confound with artifice and hypocriſy. Po- | | 

liteneſs, according to him, ſerves only as a p 

Cover for defects, and a maſk for vices. Would | p 

he then have vice appear barefaced, indecen- | | 8 

1 cy joined to diſorder, and ſcandal to crimes? « 

If When, in truth, were this politeneſs of man- q 

1 ners but a refinement on ſelf-love, a ſhade | 5 

| over our own weakneſſes, would it not be { 5 

| more for the advantage of ſociety, that the n 

1 vicious ſhould not dare to ſhew himſelf ſuch | i 

as he is, and that he was forced to borrow | t 

che livery of decency and modeſty? It bath | 4 

been ſaid, and it is true, hypocriſy, odious f 

| as it is in itſelf, is however, an homage Which 1 

| vice pays to virtue; it preſerves, at leaſt, weak ; t 

| i minds from the contagion of bad | example. 8 | 

* But it t thews little acquaintance with the 3 c 

| : learned, to impute to them the credit which { 

i this pretended politeneſs, now taxed with diſ- f 
if ſimulation, hath gained in the world: One 92 

be polite without being a diſſembler; and one 


may be both the one nd the other withour | 


being learned; and till it is more common to | 0 
be very learned without being very pole. - i | 
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The love of ſolitude, a taſte for books, the 


T lle deſire to appear in what they call the 


heau- monde, the want of qualification to pre- 
ſent themſelves with grace, the hopes to 


pleaſe or be agreeable ther Ee, the fatigue inſe- | 
parable from trifling converſations, almoſt in- 


ſupportable to minds accuſtomed to think, all 


concur to render theſe aſſemblies as ſtrange to 
the learned man, as he is to them. 
3 figure would he make in viſits? Behold him 
in his 


What 


penſive mood, abſent in thought, his 
mind — his expreſſions ſtudied, his 


ſententious diſcourſe, his utter ignorance of 


the mode and moſt uſual faſhion, preſently 


7 by the ridicule which he brings and which he 
finds, by the conſtraint which he ſuffers, and 


which he cauſes, he wearies, and is wearied; 
he parts ill ſatisfied, and all are content that 
he is gone. He inwardly cenſures thoſe he 
leaves, and they heartily laugh when he is 


gone; whilſt he mourns their vices, they 


make merry with his defects. But theſe de- 
fects, when all is ſaid, have little to do with 
morals ; and it is to thoſe defects, perhaps, 
that more than one learned man is indebted, 


that he is not as bad as thoſe who criticize on 


him. 


But 
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more famous. If he had ſpoke leſs like an wi 


reſiſtance: Thus, no ſooner were they gone, 
but no track remained but that of their fury ; * 
no form of government, no law, no order, 
no tie to hold or to unite the conquered ; 


| ow 


and barbariſm, thoſe happy ages, when the 
order and juſtice. In our times we ſee wars, 1 


nuhing, but more heroick; victories leſs 


20 

But before che reign of ſciences and arts, ble 
* were, adds the author, empires more 
extended, conqueſts more rapid, warriors bu 


orator, and more like a philoſopher, he would hu 
Have ſaid, that at that time appeared in the re 


world, thoſe daring men, who hurried by 2. 


violent paſſions, leading in their train crowds C 
of ſlaves, went on invading peaceable coun- th 
ar 


tries, ſubduing nations ignorant in the art of 


war, enſlaving countries where arts had raiſed 
no banner againſt their ſudden incurſions ; their 
valour was wild, their courage was cruelty, | J 
their conqueſts were inhuman ; they were as 

impetuous torrents which made by ſo much F 
the more ravage, as they met with the leſs © 


9 


1 us compare to thoſe times of ignorance 


ſciences have expanded throu ghout a ſpirit of | 


leſs frequent and more juſt; actions leſs aſto- Þ 


bloody, 


FE 
bee. but more glorious; conqueſts leſs 
© ſudden, but more aſſured ; warriors leſs violent 


but more dreaded: knowing how to conquer 
with moderation; treating the conquered with 
Z humanity ; honour is their guide, glory is their 
reward. Notwithſtanding, faith the author, 
a great difference may be obſeryed in wars, 
carried on by a people who are poor, and 
therefore ſtiled barbarous ; and a people who 


are rich, and therefore eſteemed polite. It 
is plain that the citizen of Geneva hath never 
been in the humour to take a near proſpect 


of what happens in battles. Wherein is it 
F ſurprizing that barbarians ſhould a& with leſs 


caution, and expoſe themſelves with leſs re- 
ſerve? Let them conquer or be conquered, 
they cannot but be gainers if they ſurvive 


I their defeats. But that which the hope of a 
mean intereſt, or rather that which — diſ- 
3 pair inſpires 1 in men of blood ; ſentiment, du- 
+ ty excites in generous minds, who devote 
© themſelves for their country; with this diffe- 


\ rence, which the author might not obſerve, 


that the valour of the latter is more cool, more 


> deliberate, more moderate, more knowingly 


conducted, and of conſequence always more 


| ſure of ſuccels. 
W But, 
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the talk of ſome, and by the writings of o- 13 


1 = 
But, at length, Socrates, the famous $6 erre 
crates, did himſelf cry out againſt the ſcien- aſtr 
ces, in his time. Are we to be ſurprized at ma 
that? The inſufferable pride of the Stoicks, Pre 
the effeminate ſloath of the Epicureans, the nat 
abſurd reaſonings of the Pyrronians ; an hu- 8 
mour of wrangling, idle ſubtilties, errors cu 
without number, monſtrous vices, at that time Pre 
infected philoſophy and diſhonoured the phij- the 
loſophers. It was the abuſe of the ſciences, a 
not the ſciences themſelves, which this great 
man condemned, and which we condemn S! 
after him. But the abuſe of any thing, ever be 
ſuppoſes that good uſe may be made of it: 
For what is there which may not be abuſed? 
And becauſe an author, for example, to de- 
fend a bad cauſe, ſhall make an ill uſe of the _ 
| fecundity of his wit and the readineſs of his 
pen, ſhall he therefore be reſtrained from tie -Y 
uſe of them on another occaſion, and on o- 
ther ſubjects more worthy of his genius? To i 
make amends for a fit of intemperance, muſt _ © 
we root up all the vines? Ebriety of mind 
hath led — learned men into ſtrange wan- 
derings; I grant it, and J am ſorry for it. By LY 


thers, religion hath degenerated into hypo- 6 
criſy, piety into ſuperſtition, divinity into 
error, 


1 1 | 
4 error, law into chicane, aſtronomy into judicial 
- 7 aſtrology, phyſick-1 into atheiſm: The mind of 
3 man, become the tennis-ball of whim and 
2 prejudice ; bent upon abſurd ſyſtems, obſti⸗ 
nate in abſurd opinions, into what excurſions 
hu- is it not led, when given up to a preſuming 
'ors | 122 It would over-leap thoſe bopnds 
1 to it by the Hand which limitted 
the ſea. But in vain the bellowing waves 
. | ſwell themſelves and drive with fury againſt 
; the oppoſing ſhore, conſtrained ſuddenly to 
1 give back upon themſelves, they return to the 
! boſom of the ocean, and leave upon the coaſt 
but a light froth which inſtantly diſappears, 
ö 15 or a floating ſand, which flies from under 


2 
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=. Tine! image of hs vain efforts of the mind, 

ne when heated by the quick fallies of a ſtrong 

. + imagination; ſuffering itſelf to be carried a- 

* a by every wind of doctrine, it attempts 

{ to raiſe itſelf with an audacious flight beyond 

d Mo its ſphere, and would penetrate that which is 
not intended for it's comprehenſion. 


But the ſciences, far from authoriſing ſuch 
exceſſes, are full of maxims which reprove 
them; and the really learned, whoſe eye ne- 


1[ 241 
ver wanders from the light of revelation; who 
always follows the infallible guide of legiti- 
mate authority, advances with large ſteps in 
the career of ſcience, makes himſelf of uſe 
to ſociety, an honour to his country, begins 
his courſe with innocence, and ends it with 


| glory . 
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| OBSERVATIONS 


O N T HE 
ANSWER toa DISCOURSE 


guns TI ON 


Whether the Re-eftabliſhment of Arts and Sciences | 
bath contributed to the refinement of Manners & 


0 UGHT to return thanks, rather 
than a reply, to the Author who hath 
honoured my diſcourſe with an anſwer, 
But that which I owe to complaiſance, 


muſt not cauſe me to forget the obligations I 


am under to truth: Neither muſt J forget, that 
| when a queſtion is referred to reaſon, men 
then reſume the rights of nature, and take on 
them their 3 equality. 


The diſcourſe which I have to N to, is 1 


full of things exceeding true, and very wel 
| proved, 


14 

1 

{ 

1 
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proved, and to which J cannot find any an- 
fwer: And altho' they have qualified me 
with the degree of doctor, I ſhould be ſorry | 
to be of the. number of thoſe, who have 4 Lan 
learned to 60nfute every oppoſer. 2 


My defence wil not, on this Account, be 
the leſs eaſy. It ſhall confine itſelf to the 


comparing my ſentiment with thoſe truths 


which are ob fied to it; for if I prove that 


they do not at all affect it, that will, 1 believe, ; 
be enough for it's defence. 9 


I may reduce to two principal points, all 
the propoſitions eſtabliſhed. by my adverſary. 


One contains the eulogium of the ſciences, 
the, other treats. of their abuſe.” | I ſhall exa- 


mine them ſe parately. 


It would = by the Brain of the answer, 
that | it. would have given pleaſure, had I ſpoke 
worſe of the ſciences, than in reality I did. 


It! is ſuppoſed that the commendation, given | 
to them, which is found at the beginning of 


my ' diſcourſe, muſt have been painful to me; 


it is, according to the author, a confeſſion 
forced from me by the ſtrength of truth, and 
which I was not flow. in retracting. 


„ 
If this confeſſion be a . forced from 
me by truth, it muſt be believed, that I thought 


as well of the ſciences as I ſpoke, The good 


Þ therefore that the author himſelf ſays of them, 
is not, then, contrary to my ſentiment; This 
1 confeſſion, faith he, is torn from me by force; 


ſo much the better for my cauſe; for this 
ſhews that truth, with me, is more powerful 
than inclination. Br t from whence can it be 


3 judged that this praiſe is forced? Ts i it becauſe 
A it is badly done? This would be a terrible 


impeachment to the ſincerity of authors, to 


= try it by this new 3 Is it becauſe it 
s too ſhort? 1 think I might have ſaid much 
2 leſs in a greater number of pages. But, faith 
he, I have retracted it; I do not know in 
© what place I have commuted this fault ; 'and 
all J can fay i in anſwer, 1 is, that it was not my 
Intention. 


Saban; is bn h Gli view good; hat is evi 


F dent: And to ſay the contrary, is to renounce 
good ſenſe. The author of all things is the 
* fountain of truth. Omniſcience i is one of his 
cf divine attributes. It is then in ſome ſort to 
participate of the ſupreme wiſdom, , to acquire 


knowledge and to extend the powers of the 
mind. It is in this ſenſe, that J have given 
_ praile 


12 


praiſe to learning; and it is in this ſenſe wa | N 
my adverſary pen it. It ſhews itſelf more- 
over in the many kinds of uſes which man 
may draw from arts and ſciences. I ſhould | 


willingly have ſaid this much, if it had been 


to my ſubject; ä we are — agreed 


in chis point. 


But how cometh it to paſs that the ſcien- 
ces, ſo pure in their beginning, and ſo worthy 
of praiſe in their end, are productive of ſo 
many impieties, ſo many hereſies, ſo many 


errors, ſo many abſurd ſyſtems, ſo many con- 


trarieties, ſuch childiſnneſs, ſuch bitter ſatyrs, 
ſuch contemptible romances, ſuch licentious 
vetſes, ſo many obſcene books; and in thoſe 
who cultivate them, ſo much pride, ſo much 
avarice, ſo many wrangles, ſo many jealouſies, 
lo many lies, ſo many abuſes, ſo many ca- 


lumnies, ſuch baſe and ſhameful flatteries ; I 


Aid that it is, becauſe: knowledge, beautiful 


and ſublime as it is, is not made for man; that 
he hath a capacity too limitted to make any 
great progreſs towards it, and too many paſ- 
fions in the heart, not to make a bad uſe of 
it. That it is enough for him to ſtudy well 
his duty, and that every one hath received 


all the lights he hath need of for this ſtudy. 


My 


Are 
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3 1 
7 My adverſary acknowledges, on his fide, that 


be very different ; I add, it is true, that they 


1 ſtantly abuſed, and it doth not ſeem to me, 


that the anſwer ſhews. any thing to the con- 


1— | trary. 

T 1 might then at rm, that our 3 
5 | . of conſequence, all the propoſitions to 

5 be deduced from them, in no reſpect diſagree; 


ſince the ſciences have more bad effects on 
the morals of ſociety, than they have good, 


it were to be wiſhed that men purſued them 


with leſs ſolicitude. That of my adverſary is; 


becauſe of the good they do. I refer it, not 
to the generality of men, but to the ſmall 


nen ought? to be prefer d. # 
| If 


the ſciences become hurtful, when they are. 
7 abuſed, and that many in reality do abuſe 
them. In this I do not find what we ſay to 


and this is what I had to prove. However, 
„when we come to conclude, our inferences 


will be found very different. Mine was this; 


Altho? the ſciences do a great deal of ill, we 
mult not, therefore , forbear to cultivate them, 


number of true philoſophers, which of theſe 


are very much abuſed, and that they are con- 


* 


[ 32 ] 

It is proper for me to make ſome light . 
ſervations on certain paſſages of the anſwer, 

which appear to me to want a little of that 

juſtice, which I-willingly admire in others, and 

which may. -have contributed to the fault in 
the conſequenee, which the author draw. 


The piece begins with ſome things perſo- 
nal, of which I ſhall make no account, but 
as far as they relate to the queſtion. The 
author honours me with many praiſes, and 
that is certainly opening for me a fair field. 
But theſe things are not; all of them, well 


ſuited : A reſpectful ſilence on the objects of 


our eſteem, is oſten more becoming than 1 in- 
diſereet praiſe * * 


'* Al princes, 1 aud bad, will ever be baſely and 
indiſcriminately praiſed, whilſt ever there are courtiers or 
ſcholars. As for princes who are great men, their eulo- 

3 ought to be more moderate and better choſen. 

Flatety offends their virtue, and this praiſe may be- 
come all their glory. At leaſt I am certain, that Trajan 


would be much greater in my eyes, if Pliny had never 


wrote. If Alexander had really been what he affected 


to appear, he would never have dreamed of his picture, 


or of his ſtatue; but for his panegyrick, he would 
have ſuffer'd none but a Laconick to make it, or take 
the chance to be without one. The only praiſe, 
worthy of a king, is that which will be heard, not from 
the mouth of a mercenary orator, but from the voice 


of a free people, 


| 1s 33 
My diſcourſe; ſay they, hath ſomething 


ferpriziths ; this, I fancy, requires to be ex- 


F plained (a) again, they wonder that it cars 


tied the prize. It is not at all wonderful, that 
an indifferent performance ſhould have ſuc- 
ceſs: In every other ſenſe; this ſurprize does 
as much honour to the academy of Dijon, as 
i 18 injurious to the integrity of academies 
in general; and it is caly to perceive, what 
advantage I can make of it; when favourable 
to my cauſe, | 


7 They char ge me, in expreſſions very a- 


greeably diſpoſed, with contradiction be- 
tween my. conduct and my doctrine; they re- 
proach me with having cultivated myſelf, thoſe 


ſtudies Which I condemn; 0 ſince learning 


(a) It is at the queſtion ite that they may be ſur- 


prized: A great and fine queſtion as ever was, At 
which might not be expected to be ſo ſoon renew- 


ed. The Frenth academy have propoſed for the prize 


of eloquenee for the year 1752, 4 fubje& very lixe 


the preſent. They are to maintain, That the love of 
learning inſpires the love of virtue. The academy did 


not think it convenient to let ſuch a ſubject be hand- 


led as a problem; and this learned ſociety have, on 


this oecaſion, doubled the time they uſed to Sie, 


even on the moſt difficult ſubjects. 


5 J cannot juſtify myſelf, like many ee 8 
ſayings that our education doth not depend on out- 


| Reyes, and that we are not. - conſulted when we are 


poiſoned: 


134 


1 obliged myſelf to prove, they aſk me, with 


| ality cannot fail to throw ſome embaraſſment | 
nn into my anſwers, for unfortunately I have | 
more than one to make. Let us try, at leaſt, 
= if juſtneſs can ſupply the want of ornament. 
i I be cultivation of the ſciences corrupts the 
= morals of a people. It is this that I have 
5 Adaared to advance; it is this that T dare be- 


lieve I have proved. But how can I ſay that 
74 1n every particular man, the ſciences and vir- 
Hf tue are incompatible ; I, who have exhorted 
1 princes to invite thoſe who are really learned 
to their courts, and to place confidence in 
them, that experiment may be made, of what 
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to perform for the advantage of human kind. 


poiſoned: It was with exceeding good - will that T threw 
myſelf into ſtudy, and it is with better that I have 
abandoned it; perceiving the trouble into which it caſt 
| my mind, without any benefit to my reaſon. I would 
1 baave no more to do with a deceitful employment, 
11 wherein much is promiſed to be done for wiſdom, 
in doing all for vanity. 28 | | 


ed 
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and virtue are incompatible, as they pretend 


a very peremptory air, how I dare to employ 
the one, when J declare myſelf for the other? 


It required ſome ſhare of management thus 
to entangle me in the queſtion ; this perſon- 


the ſciences united to virtue, might be able 


The 


[ 35 ] 


The really learned are very few in number, 


I confeſs; for it requires great talents and. 


cr? great virtues to qualify for the right applica- 
tion of the ſciences. Now this is What is 


hardly to be hoped for, even from diſtinguiſh- - 


ed geniuſes, and is not at all to be expected 


from an entire people. It cannot then be 
inferred from my principles, that a particular 
man may not be learned and virtuous at the 


ſame time. 


Jo preſs me with this pretended contra- 


| diftion, even did it really exiſt, might have 


been ſpared. I adore virtue, my heart bears 
me witneſs of it; it tells me beſides, that this 
love of virtue, is very wide from the practice 


of It, which is what conſtitutes a virtuous 
| man; and yet I am very far from being a 


learned man, and further ſtill from the affec- 


tation of it. I might have thought that this 
free confeſſion, which I made at the begin- 
ing of my diſcourſe, would have warranted 


me from this imputation; I rather feared that 
E ſhould be accuſed of taking on me to judge 


of things to which I was a ſtranger. It may 


readily be obſerved how impoſſible it was, 
that I ſhould avoid one or other of theſè re- 


proaches. How can I tell but they may u- 
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nite them, if I do not haſten to obviate the 
preſent, however tle it may be worth the 


PO: : 


{I might apply to this e ſubjedt, what the fa- 


 thers of the church have faid concerning 


worldly knowledge, which they deſpiſed, and 
notwithſtanding made uſe of it to combat the 
heathen philoſophers. I might cite the com- 
pariſon which they make of it, with the fur- 


niture of the Eg yptians, ſtolen by the T/ra- 


elites; but I fhall, content myſelf wholly for 


anſwer, to, propoſe this queſtion: If a man 


ſhould come to kill me, and 1 ſhould have the 
good fortune to ſeize his weapon, ſhould L 
be hindered before I lay it down, to make uſe 


of it to drive him out 4 my houſe. 


It _ contradiction they reproach me 


with, doth not exiſt; it is not neceſſary to 


ſuppoſe, that I only undertook to divert my- 


ſelf with a friyolous paradox; and it appears 


to me the leſs neceſſary, as the ſtrain I uſed, 


| however bad it might be, at leaſt, is not ſuch 


as is commonly employed in waggery. 


i 


It is time Wr dome with what relates 
to myſelf. No one is a gainer by ſpeaking 


of 


\ 


„ 
of himſelf; and it is an indiſcretion which the 


publick is 1 5 to forgive, even when one is 


forced to it. Truth is ſo independent of 
thoſe who attack i it, and of thoſe who defend 
it, that authors who contend concerning it, 
ought reciprocally to forget each other. This 
would fave a great deal of ink and paper. 


But this rule, ſo eaſy to be practiſed by me, 
is not at all to the mind of my adverſary, e 


this difference is to the ae of my 


re eply. - 


* 3 obſerving that I attack the 
arts and ſciences in tho effect on morals, 
employs to anſwer me, a detail of the utili- 
ties which may on all occaſions be drawn 
from them; this is, as if, to juſtify a perſon 
accuſed, it would be ſufficient to prove that 


be is in good health, that he is an ingeni- 


ous man, or that he is very rich. Provided 
they agree with me, that the arts and ſcien- 
ces render us bad people, I ſhall not contro- 
vert, but that they are otherwiſe very come. 
modious ; and the more they are fo, the more 


they are on equality with Sy: vices. 


The author goes further, and pretends 


ſtill that . is  neceſlary for us to perceive. 
the. 


— 


[ 38 ] 
the beauty of the univerſe ; and that nature, 
revealed as an object to the eyes of all, for 


the inſtruction of the ſimple, requires, it 


ſeems, much learning in the obſerver to be 
1 T confeſs this aſſertion ſurpriſes 


Is it that all men are bound to be phi- 


bisher, or is it ſo ordered, that none but 


| philoſophers. may believe in God. The ſcrip- 


ture exhorts us in a thouſand places, to adore 
the greatneſs and goodneſs of God, in the 


wonders of his works ; I do not think that it 
hath any where preſcribed to us, that we 


ſhould ſtudy phyſicks; nor that the author of 


nature ſhould be leſs adored by me, who know 


nothing, than by him who knew the Cedar 


and the Hyſop, the proboſces of a F ly, ang 
that of an Elephant. 5 


They ever think that they have ſhewn 
what the ſciences do, when all they have 
done is to tell what they ought to do. This 
however, appears to me very different: The 
contemplation or ſtudy of the univerſe ought 
to raiſe the mind of man towards its creator, 


that I know; yet it ſerves only to raiſe hu 


man vanity. The philoſopher, who flatters | 


himſelf that he penetrates the ſecrets of God, 
dares to aſſociate his pretended wiſdom, with 


wiſdom 
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139] 
wiſdom eternal: He approves; he blames, 
he corrects, he preſcribes laws to nature; and 


whilſt buſted with his empty ſyſtems, he takes 


a multitude of pains in arranging the machine 
of the world. The labourer Who ſees the 
rain and ſun, by turns fertiliſe his field, ad- 
mires, praiſes, and bleſſes the hand from 


whence he has theſe. benefits, without trou- 
bling his head with the manner in which they 
are beſtowed. He ſeeks: not to juſtify his 
" Ignorance or his. vices, by incredulity. He 
cenſures not the workmanſhip of God, nor 
affronts his maſter to diſplay his own ſuffici- 


ency. That impious expreſſion of _Alphon- 


„. X. never came into the head of one of 


the vulgar : It was for the mouth of a philo- 


e chat chis Ne was refereed. 


That. e e to man, ** they, 


inſpires him with a deſire to learn. He ought 


then to endeavour to curb: it, as well as the 


reſt of his natural diſpoſitions. Fis.occaſions 
maße him feel the NECESSITY. In many 


reſpects knowledge is uſeful, however ſavages 


are men, and yet feel not this NECESSITY. 
Hir employments lay on him the obligation. 


Ten more 1 oblige him to lay aſide 


his 
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[407 
his ſtudy; and attend his buſineſs (c. He 
finds pleaſure in the progreſs of it, For that 
reaſon he ought to ſuſpect it. His fir dif- 


coveries encreaſe his appetite of knowledge: 


This, indeed, doth happen with thoſe who 
have talents. The more he knows, the more 
he finds that he hath knowledge to acquire. 
That is to ſay, throwing away of time, be- 
ing become an habit, it excites him till to 
throw away more : But it is only to a very 


few, even men of genius, that by means of 


learning, a view of ignorance is diſcloſed; and 


it is to them alone, that ſtudy can be of any | 


uſe. Scarce hath a little mind apprehended 


ſomething, but immediately i it conceits itſelf. to 


comprehend all. There is not any kind of 


fooliſhneſs which this perſwaſion doth not 


make them ſay and do. The more knowledge 
ts acquired, the more facility we find in do- 


ing well. One may ſee by this manner of 
ſpeaking; that the author hath conſulted his 


own heart; rather than made obſervations on 
men. 


He 


(e) It is a bad mark for a \ folh, aha it re- 
quires much learning in thoſe who compoſe it. If men 


were what they ought to be, there would be little 
need of ſtudy to teach them what ny ought to do, 


n 
He advanees yet, that it is good to know 
evil, to learn to ſhun it; and he gives to un- 
derſtand, that virtue is not to be depended on, 
till it bach been put to trial. Theſe maxims 
are at leaſt doubtful, and ſubject to many 
diſcuffions. It is not certain, that to know ] 
how to do well, people are obliged to know 
how many ways there are of doing ill: We 
have a guide within, much more infallible 
than books, and which never will be want- 
ing when there is occaſion. © We ſhall find it 
fufficient to conduct us with innocence, if 
we conſtantly” give it attention; and how can 
it be, that We are under neceflity to make 
trial of our ſtrength, in order to be aſſured of 
our virtue, when it is one of the exerciſes of 
TOs to ſhine the ene of vice, „ 


. } 11 : — 4 * . 


K Ale Wan 4 is ever on his giard, ind evet 
diffident of his own ſtrength ; he keeps his 
courage in reſerve for a proper occaſion, and 
never nnneceſſarily | expoſes himſelf; The 
bully, is he who is ever boaſting of what he 
cannot do, and who, after Being braved and 
inſulted all ahi World, ſuffers himſelf to be 
beiten ot the firſt rencounter- I would de- 


fire to know, Which of theſe two pictures beſt 
> reſembley 
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[42] 
reſembles the philoſopher on a clear Stage 
with his * 


I am e with having affected to 
bring my examples of virtue from among the 
antients. There is great appearance that I 
ſhould have found ſtill more, had J gone yet 
higher. I did cite one modern people, and 


it is not my fault that J found but one. I 


am again reproached in a general way, with 


odious parallels, which, they ſay, contain leſs 


zeal and equity, than envy to my country 
men, and humour againſt my cotemporaries. 
Nevertheleſs, no perſon, perhaps, loves his 


country ſo well, or his country-men, as I. 


To this I have but one word to anſwer. I 
have given my reaſons, and it is them that are 
to be weighed ;'as to my intentions, judg- 
ment of them muſt be left to him, to whom 


it doth appertain. 


1 ought not to paſs over in tence, here, a 


conſiderable objection which hath been made 


to me by a philoſopher. Is it not to the cli- 


mate, to the temperament, to the fault of 


chance, to the fault F the object, to the æco- 
Tomy of government, to cuſto ms, to laws, to 
any other cauſe than to the ſcieuces, that 


ought 
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Geneva, and in ſome other eat. 


[43] 
cught to be attributed, this difference wic 


we ſome times obſerve. in the manners of dif- 


ou timer, aud difftreut courier Pe 


This Queſtion contains 8 matter, al 


requires explanations of too much extent, to 
be ſuited to the preſent writing. Beſides, it 


calls for the examination of ſeveral incidents, 


exceeding dark, tho* very real, which are 


found in *he nature of government; the ge- 
nious, the manners, the learning of a people; 


and this would throw me into nice diſeuſſions, 


which might lead me too far. Beſides, it 


would be hard for me to ſpeak of govern- 
ment, without giving my adverſary too wids 


a field; and every thing well weighed, theſe 


reſearches are not over proper to be made at 


$ 


J proceed to an accuſation of il preater 
weight than the foregoing objection. I ſhall 
tranſcribe it, in its proper terms; for it is ne- 
ceſlary to lay it Oy before the eyes of 


the reader. 


36 The more a ohio examines the 
F his title, the more he will be aſſured of 
the poof ſion of his "uy the more he ſtudies 
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duty? And what then | Is the ſtudy of the 
5 duty 


- [ 44] 
revelation, the Fore. he will fortify himſelf 


in faith. It is in the Divine writings, that 


he diſcovers the origine and excellence of it; 


it is in the learned writings of the fathers of 


the church, that he follows it, unfolding it 
from age to age ; it is in books F piety and 
church hiſtory, that he finds . 620 
matter fer iran. th; 7 l alles 


1. hat : . all i ignorance wh . wk 


gion and virtue ſuch powerful ſupports ! And 


ball it be, that a Doctor of Geneva, ſhall o- 


peny teach that irregularity f manners is 


 ewing to this! We would be mone aſtoniſhed 


to hear ſc ſtrange a paradax, if we did not 
know that the ſingularity of. a. ſyſtem, how 
flangerous ſoever it be, is but a further rea- 
fon. to have no other rule, but à particular 


* * « 


1 dare queſtion this author, how he could 
ever give a like interpretation to the prinr 
Ciples I have eſtabliſhed? How he could 


accuſe me of blaming the ſtudy of religion : 


1 who blame the dudy of our vain ſciences, 
chiefly becauſe they turn us aſide from our 
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duty of a chriſtian, OH m_ that of his 


felgen irſelf? 1 


: Without doubt, I bad a fight to kama al 
thoſe; boyiſh ſubtelties of the ſchools, with 


which, under pretence of explaining the prin- 


ciples of, religion, they have deſtroyed its 
ſpirit, in ſubſtituting learned pride in the place 


of chriſtian humility, I had a right to raiſe 


myſelf with more force againſt thoſe raſh mi- 
niſters, who dared firſt to lay an hand on the ark, 


to uphold with their feeble learning, a ſtruc- 


ture ſupported by the hand of God, I was 
right to condemn thoſe triflers, who with their 
miſerable punctualities have debaſed the ſu- 
blime ſimplicity of the goſpel, and reduced to 
ſylogiſms, the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt. But 


my preſent bude is to defend, and not to | 
attack. 1 | | 


L & that it is "AP hiſtory and facts "OY 1 
muſt put an end to this diſpute. If J can 


ſhew in a few words, that the ſciences and 


religion had very little intercourſe in the be- 


ginning, perhaps that may ſerve to > decide the 


qaeſtion on this Point, 
| The 


FS 46 1 
The people whom God choſe to himſelf, 


never improv*d the ſciences, and ſtudy Was 


never recommended to them; and yet if this 


ſtudy was good for any thing, they had as 


much occaſion for it as any other. On the 
contrary, their leaders did their utmoſt to keep 


them ſeparate, as much as poſſible, fromthe is 
dolitrous and learned nations who ſurrounded 
them, A precaution leſs neceflary for them 
on one account, than the other; for theſe 
weak, dull people, were much eaſier to be 


ſeduced by the knaveries of the prieſts of 
Baal, men by che ſophiſms of e erat 


After thete' freq uent difperſions* amongſt 
the Egyptians and Greet, ſcience had yet 
great pain to take root in the heads of the 
Hebrews, Joſephus and Philo, who any 
where elſe would be of ſmall eſteem; were 
prodigies among them. The Sadduces, owe- 


ing to their irreligion, were the philoſophers 


of Jeruſalem. The Pharaſees, grand Hy- 
pocrites, were its doctors. [i d) TRE tho? 


(4 ) The ſame hatred and reciprocal contempt was to 
be feerr between thoſe two parties, which reign at all 
times between doctors and philoſophers ; that is to ſay, 

between thoſe who make a lumber-houſe of their heads, 


for 
\ 
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they almoſt confined their knowledge to the 
ſtudy of the law, did it with the greateſt ofs 
tentation, and dogmatick ſufficiency; they 
obſerved with the utmoſt exactneſs, the prac- 
tice of religion; but the goſpel acquaints us 
with the ſpirit of this exactneſs, and the ac- 
count we ought to make of it. Beſides; 
they, all of them, had very little learning, 
and a great deal of pride, and it is not in that 
they differ moſt from the doctors of this day. 

On the eſtabliſhment of the new law, it 
was not to the learned that Jeſus Chriſt 
would entruſt his doctrine and his Miniſtrys 
He followed in his choice, the approbation 


Heſhewed, on on every occaſion; of the low and 
ſimple. And in che inſtructions which he 


gave to his diſciples, we do not find one 
word either of ſtudy or ſcience, if it be not 


to ſhew the contempt he had of all ſuch 
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for the knowledge of Nas aq thoſe | Ae would be 
thought to have it of their n. Set by the eats the 
muſick · maſter and the danging-maſter of the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme [Comedy of Moliere] you will there have 
the arſtiquary and the wit; the chymiſt and the man of 
letters; the lawyer and the phyſician 3 the geometer and 
the verſifyer; ; the divine and the philoſopher ; to judge 
properly of all theſe people, it ſuffices to ſet them in 
oppoſition to each other, and to hear what each ” them 

| fays, not of himſelf, but of others. | 


4 


After the death of Jeſus. Chriſt, twelve 
poor fiſhers and artiſans, undertook to inſtruct 


and convert the world. Their method was 
plain, they preached witliout art, but with 
a boſom penetrated; and of all the 'miracles 
with which God honoured: their faith, that 
which was the moſt ſtriking, was the ſanctity 
of their lives; their diſciples followed this 
example, and the ſucceſs was prodigious. 
The pagan, prieſts alarmed, made princes be- 
lieve that the ſtate! was undone, | becauſe the 
offerings became few. -Perſecutions:aroſes 
and the perſecutors only promoted the pro- 
greſs of the religion they meant to q mother: 
All the chriſtians ran to martyrdom, and all 
che people ran to baptiſm. The AREA of 
theſe firſt times is one cane * 


The Bolus ririeſtss 1 5 con- 
tent with perſecuting the chriſtians, þetook 
themſelves to calumny. The philoſophers, 
who found not their account. in a religion 
which taught humility, joined themſelyes to 
the prieſts. Scoffs and injuries ſhowered 
from all parts on the new ſect. It was ne- 


41 to 927 up! che 8 in its defence. 
| Saint 
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Saint Juſtin martyr (e) firſt wrote an apolo- 


(e) Theſe firſt writers, who ſealed with their blood 
the teſtimony of their pen, would be very ſcandalous 
writers at this day ; for they avowed, preciſely, the ſame 
ſantiment_with me. Saint Juſtin, in his debate with 
2 7 paſſes in review, the ſeveral ſects of Philoſophy 
he had before made tryal of, and makes them appear ſo 
ridiculous, that one would think they were reading a 
dialogue of Lucian. We ſee alſo, in Tertullian's apolo- 
85 w much the firſt chriſtians took themſelves to be 
affronted, when they were thought to be philoſophers. 
It would indeed be a very irkſome recital to philoſo- 
phy, to expoſe the pernicious maxims and impious te- 
nets of many of its ſeAs. The Epicureans abſolutely 


denied a providence; the Arademicks doubted the ex- 


iſtence of God; and the Storcks of the immortality of 
the ſoul. Thoſe ſets leſs celebrated; had opinions no- 
thing better. Let us take a ſample of them, in thoſe 
of Theodorns, chief of one of the two branches of the 
Cyrenaicks, given us by Diogenes Laertius.” Suftulit 
amicitiam quad ea neque inſipientibus neque ſapientibus 
adſit—— probabile dicebat prudentem virum non ſeipſum 


propatrid periculis exponere, neque enim pro inſipientium 


tommodis amittendam- eſſe prudentiam. Furto quoque & 


adullerio & ſacrilegio, cum tumpeſtivum erit, daturum ope- 


ram ſapieniom. Nihil quippe horum turpe naturd eſſe. 
Sed auferatur de hiſte vulgaris opinio, que d flultorum 
imperitorumęue plebeculd conflata E:. /apientem public 
abſque ullo pudore ac ſufpicione ſcortis congreſſuru m: 

. Theſe opinions are, I know, particular ; but is there 
any one of all the ſeas, which hath not fallen into ſome 
dangerous error; and what ſhall we ſay of that diſtinc- 
tion of two doctrines, ſo greedily received by all the 
Philoſophers, by help of which they held in ſecret, ſenti · 
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gy for his faith. They attack d the - pagans. 


in their turn. To attack them, was to 


vanquiſh. The ſucceſs of the firſt writers 
gave encouragement to others: Under pre- 
tence of expoſing the turpitude of paganiſm, 
they threw . themſelves into mythology and 


erudition : (f') They muſt ſhew their learn- 


ing 


ments quite oppoſite to thoſe they publickly taught ? Py- 


thagoras was the firſt who made uſe of the doctrine of in- 
terials ; he diſcovered it not to his diſciples, till after long 
tryals, and with the greateſt myſtery ; he gave them 
privately leflons of atheiſm, and ſolemnly offered heea- 
tombs to Jupiter. The philoſophers approved. ſo well 
of this method, that it ſpread itſelf rapidly in Greece, 
and from thence to Rome; as appears by the writings 
of Cicero, who laughed with his friends, at the im- 


mortal Gods, whom he invoked with ſo much empha- 


fis, on the tribunal of harangues. 

This doctrine of interials was not conveyed from Eu- 
rope into China, but had its birth there along with phi- 
loſophy: And, it is to this, the Chineſe are indebted for 
the crowd of atheiſts or philoſophers they have among 
them. The hiſtory of this fatal doctrine, done by a 
knowing and fincere man, would be a terrible ſtroke 
given to philoſophy, both antient and modern. But 
philoſophy will hold in defiance, reaſon, truth, and even 
time, becauſe it hath its ſource in human pride, more 
powerful than all theſe. _ 

(J) Clemens Alexandrinus hath been juſtly reproach- 
ed with having affected prophane erudition, not become; 
ing a chriſtian, in his writings. However, it might be 
excuſcable at that time, that he ſhould acquaint oy: 
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ing and their wit, books appeared in en ? 


and morals Beg to give ground; 


In Xa kitle time they were no more con- 


tented with the ſimplicity of the goſpel, and 
the faith of the apoſtles, every one muſt have 


more wit than his predeceſſor. They ſub- 
tiliſed every tenet, every one muſt ſupport 
his opinion, no one would yield. The am- 
bition to be the head of a ſect prevailed, and 


hereſies ſprung up in all parts. 


Wrech and violence did not delay to join 


In the dif pute. Thoſe chriſtians ſo mild, 
who thought nothing but to hold out the 


throat to the knife, became to one another, 


furious perſecutors, worſe than the idolators; 

all went into the ſame exceſs, and the cauſe 

of truth was not ſuſtained with more mode- 
_ ration, than that of falſhood. ER 


Another evil, till more 2 had 


birth from the lame Fs That is, the 


_ 
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far with thoſe doctrines, he was to defend himſelf . 
But who can forbear ſmiling at the great pains taken by 


the learned at this day, to explain the whimſies of my⸗ 


thology a 
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Introducing) the antient philoſophy, into the \ 
doctrine of chriſtianity. In ſtudying the i 
Greek philoſophers, they imagined that they 
found ſomething conformable to chriſtianity. 

They dared to think religion would be more x 
reſpected, equipt with — authority of philo- ; 
ſophy. There was a time when to be or- 
thodox, one muſt ſtudy Plato; and it was | 
within a little, 'that Plats at one time, and 
Ariſtotle at another, was not placed at the 

altar, fide by kde with Jelus Chriſt, 


The church did more than once exert it- 
Falf againſt this abuſe. Its moſt iloſtrious de- 
fenders often deplored it, in terms full of | _ 
ſtrength and energy. They often attempt- | 
ed to baniſh all wordly ſcience, which foiled 
its purity. One of the moſt illuſtrious popes 
came even to that exceſs of zeal, as to de- 
clare, that it was a ſhameful thing, to ſub- 
| Je the word of God te to Sr rules of _ - | 
Mare | 


But wy found it vain to exclaim. 
Drawn down by the torrent, they were 
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very leamed way, that the greater part of 
— declaimed againſt the Wen of the 


ſciences. 


Aſier long agitation, things at Jength 
ok a more ſettled poſture, Towards the 
lamp of the ſciences 
ceaſed to enlighten the earth; the clergy 
remained plunged in an ignorance which I 
will not juſtify, becauſe it fell no leſs.,on 
che things which they ought to know, than 
on thoſe which were uſeleſs; but the church 


painted with. 


thereby obtained at leaſt a repoſe, whichs 


UA ther it Was ur 


After the EEE” of letters, Grißoge 1 im- 
mediately began ane w, with more violence 
than ever. Learned men ſtirred up the 
quarrel, learned men maintained it; and the 


moſt learned, ever ſhewed e the 


moſt obſlinate... Conferrences of the doctors 


„ 


of different parties were held in vain: neither 


of them brought a deſire of reconcilement, 


nor, probably, of the truth; all brought a 


deſire of ſhining at the expence of his ad- 


verſary; none would be inſtructed; the 
. pat che weak to ſilence 3 the diſpute 


ever 


[541 


ever ended in railing, and perſecution was 
always the fruit. God only — n 
theſe evils will have an end. EN: 


The ſciences at preſent / flouriſh „ literature 
and arts ſhine among us; what advantage 
doth religion obtain from this? Put this 
queſtion to the multitude of philoſophers, 
who pride themſelves in having no religion. 
Our libraries ſpew up their books of divi- 
85 and the caſuiſts grow mouldy amongſt 

Knowledge expands itſelf, and at the 


buf time evaporates. - Every one would 


teach to do well, and not a foul will learn; 


we are all become _— and we have 
hen ng to be chriſtians, | | 


| 1 
No, it is not idk = Gr art and e- 
quipage that the goſpel hath extended itſelf 
throughout the univerſe, and that its raviſh- 


Ing beauties have penetrated the heart, 
That divine book, the only one neceſſary 


to a chriſtian, and the moſt uſeful, even 
to thoſe- who put not faith in it, needs 
-only to be meditated' on, to convey into 
the foul, the love of its author, and a 
_ to accompliſh his N. Virtue 


never 
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never * in ſo. mild language. The moſt 


profound wiſdom never expreſſed itſelf with 
ſuch energy and ſimplicity. One never 


leaves the reading of it, but he finds him- 


ſelf. the better. O ye miniſters of that law: 


therein revealed to me, give yourſelves leſs 
to- inform me of trifles, lay aſide all 


Vour learned books, which neither can con- 
vince or teach me. Proſtrate yourſelves at 


the feet of this God of mercy, who em- 


ploys you, to make me fear and love him; 


pray to him for that humility in yourſelves, 
which it is your duty to preach to me; 
ſpread not out before me, that haughty 


ſcience, that indecent pomp, which diſ- 
| honours you, and diſguſts me; be moved 


yourſelves, if you would have me to be 


ſo; but above all things, ſhew me in your 


conduct, the practice of that law, in which 
you pretend to inſtruct me. You have no 
occaſion. to know more, nor to inſtruct me 
further; your miniſtry is accompliſhed. 


There is not any queſtion in all this, con- 


cerning polite learning, nor philoſophy. This 
is what is required in following and in preach- 
ing the goſpel, and it is thus the firſt de- 
fenders of it, made it trium ph over all the 

world, 
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world, non Ariſtotelico more, ſaid the fa - 
thers of the arch, fed Piſeatorio GN 


1 find I- am baton tedious, but I 


thought I could not excuſe myſelf from ex- 
patiating a little on a point ſo important as 


this, befides, the impatient reader muſt con- 


ſider, that the critick hath great advantage, 


for he may attack with a ſingle word, when 


it will require whole pages to defend. 


2 proceed to the ſecond part of the an- 
fwer, on which I ſhall endeavour to be 


more ſhort, tho* I find I have no Rewer 


obfervations to make. 


It is not owing to the ſciences, Wo they, 


it is from the womb of abundance, that floath 
and luxury have their birth. Neither do T 


fay, that the ſciences produce luxury; but 


that they had their birth together, and that 
the one ſcarce ever goes without the other. 


Obſerve how I diſpoſe this geneology. The 
firſt ſource of evil is inequality; and from 


inequality is derived wealth; for theſe words, 


rich and poor are relatives, and wherever men 


are equal, there is neither rich nor poor. 
From 
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N From wealth are born luxury and floath ; lux- 


ury brings forth polite. arts, and ſloath the 
ſciences. Riches are ſeldom found to be the 


portion of the learned. This renders the evil 


{till the greater. The rich and the learned 
ſerve mutually to corrupt each other. If the 
rich were. more learned, or the learned more 
rich, the one would not be ſuch mean flat= 
terers, and the other would love baſe flattery 


the leſs, and both would be better. This 


may be obſeryed by the ſmall number who 


have the good fortune to be rich and learned 


at the ſame time. For one Plato in opulency, 
for one Ariſtippus reſpected at court, how ma- 
ny philoſophers are reduced to a cloak. and a 
wallet ; wrapt up in their own virtue, and 
unknown in their ſolitude? . ? I do not diſpute, 


but that there are a great many philoſophers 


very poor, and who are undoubtedly, vext 
that they 2 are ſo: Neither do I doubt, but that 
it is owing to their poverty, that the greater 
number of them are philoſophers. But when 
I would moſt willingly ſuppoſe them virtuous, 

3s it by virtues concealed from their eyes, that 


| people are to regulate their. morals? ol he 


learned have neither rel 72 nor leiſure fo heap 
up great riches. T am willing to agree, that 


ihe they 


1 5 

they have not leiſure. They love ſtudy. He 
who doth not love what he betakes himſelf 
to, is either very ſilly, or very miſerable. 
They live in low condition. They muſt be 
much difpoſed in their favour, who allow of 
that as a. merit. A life, laborious and mode- 
rate, paſſed in the ſilence of retreat, employ- 
ed in labour and ſtudy, certainly is not a: vo- 
luptious and blameable life. No indeed, at 
leaſt in the eyes of men: It all together de- 
pends on the will. A man may be conſtrain» 
ed to lead ſuch a life, and have a mind, not- 


withſtanding, greatly corrupted; but after all, 
what doth it fignify, tho? he be himſelf vir+ 


tuous and modeſt, if the way in which he 
employs himſelf, confirms his own floath, and 
hurts the minds of his neighbours ? The con- 


veniencies of life, tho* commonly the fruit of 


arte, are never the more the ſhare of the 
artiſts. It doth not appear to me, that they 


are people who would reje& them; eſpecially 


as thoſe who employ themſelves in arts, totally 
uſeleſs, and conſequently very gainful, are 
moſt in condition to procure what they deſire. 
They labour entirely for therich. As things 
go on, I ſhall not be ſur priſed to * the rich 


labour 


e 
f 
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| _ 
labour for them. - And it ic the Hazy rich 
who profit by-and abuſe the fruits of their in- 
duſtry. Once again, I do not fee that thoſe 
artiſts, are folks ſo very ſimple and modeſt 3 
luxury cannot well be predominant in one ors 
der of citizens, without gliding into all the 
others, under different modifications, and en 
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Lau camrobts all; the EY whe evjey 
15 and the poor, Who covet it. I do not 
ſay, that it is an evil in itſelf to wear lace, 


ruffles, embroidered cloaths, and to ſhew an 


enammePd ſnuff- box; but it is a very great 


one, to make a merit of ſuch gayities, to 


count thoſe happy who carry them, and 


to devote that time and thoſe pains to acquire 


the like, which all men owe to more worthy 
purpoſes. I have no need to be told what 


zs the employment of thoſe who engage them; 
{eyes in ſuch purſuits, to-know what am 


on I ought to form of them. 


301 paſs over the fine picture that is Bere 
given us of the learned-man, and J think I 


may make a merit of this — My 


adver- | 
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adverſary. is not ſo indulgent: He not only r 


will not grant me any thing he can deny, but 
rather than condemn the evil, whieh I think 


of our vain and falſe politeneſs, he chuſes to 


be an advocate for hypocriſy. He aſks me, 


if I would have vice ſhew itſelf barefaced? 


Aſſuredly I would. Confidence and eſteem 


would ariſe amongſt the good, they would 


learn to diſtruſt the bad, and ſociety would 
by that means be better eſtabliſhed:  Twould 


chuſe that my enemy would attack me with 


open force, rather than come treacherouſly 


and ſtrike me behind. What then! would I 


join ſcandal to the crime? I cannot tell; but 
4 would be glad that deceit was not added to 

: Thoſe maxims given out, for ſome time 
oy concerning ſcandals, happen to be very 


commodious for the vicious: To follow them 


to the rigour, we muſt ſuffer our ſelves to be 
robb'd, cheated, murdered with impunity, 
and never puniſh any; for it is a moſt ſcan- 
dalous ſight to ſee a fellow at the gallows. 
But, hypocriſy is an homage which vice pays 


to virtue? Yes, like that of the aſſaſſins of 
Cæſar, who proſtrated themſelves at his feet, 


to murder him more ſurely. This thought 
1 5 3 


may be very ane and may be well re⸗ 
ceived, thro? the celebrated name of its au- 
thor; however, it is not juſt. Was it ever 
ſaid of a thief, who ſhould put on the livery 
of the family the better to play his part, that 
he did — to the maſter of the houſe ? 
No, to cover wickedneſs with the dangerous 
cloak of hypocriſy, is doing no honour to 
virtue, it is rather an injury to prophane her 
banners; it is to add cowardice and deceit, to 


all other vices; it is to ſhut up for ever all 


return to probity. There are elevated cha- 
racters, who ſhew out even in crimes, 1 
know not what of bold and generous, who 
diſcover within ſome ſparks” of that divine 
fire, form'd to animate” great ſouls. But 
the vile, creeping ſoul of the hypocrite, is 

like a carcaſs without fire, or warmth, or a- 
ny remains of life. I appeal to experience. 
There have been known: very great villains 


to look into themſelves, end their courſe 


piouſly, and die devoutly, But that which 
no one ever ſaw, is an hypocrite become 
honeſt; one might reaſonably attempt the 
converſion of Carteuch, but no one in their 
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ſenſes would ever undentake that- of Gram 


_ 


1 Sins: attributed to the re- eſtabliſhment 
of letters and arts, that elegance and polite - 
neſs which appear in our manners. The 
author of the anſwer diſputes. this, and I 
wonder at it: For ſince he reckons ſo much 
on politeneſs, and ſo much on the ſciences, 
| I: cannot perceive che advantage it will by 
to him, to: deprive one of theſe things of 
the honour * having produced the other, 
But let us examine his proofs: They may 
be reduced to this. We do not find that 
learned men are more polite than others; on 
the contrary, they, are. often, leſs ſos there- 
fore, our Ain, is ot, the work. of * 
Ciences,, ; : 5 5 I 


| 11 have 1 1 3 we are 
now, rot ſo much upon the ſciences, as 
upon. literature, polite arts, and works of 
taſte; and our wits, as little learned as you 
pleaſe,” but ſo polite, ſo open, fo brilliant, 
ſuch pretty gentlemen, will hardly know 


themſelves in the flovenly, pedantick air, 
which 


7 
which the author of the anfwer would give 
them. But, laying aſide what hath bun 
faid, let us agree, ſince it muſt be fo, that 
the learned, the poets and the wits, are all 
alike ridiculous ; that the gentlemen of the 
academy of Belles»Lettres, of the acade- 
my of Sciences, of the French academy, 
are very dull fellows, that they know nei- 
ther the air nor the faſhion of the world, 
and are therefore ſhut out from good com- 


pany; the author will gain little by. that, 
and will not have the more right to deny, 


that the politeneſs and urbanity which reign 
amongſt us, are the effects of good taſte, 
drawn up among the antients, and ſpread 
abroad among the people of Europe, by the 
agreeable books they have publiſhed con- 
cerning it in all parts. As the beſt dance- 
ing maſters are not always thoſe who preſent 
themſelves the beſt, a man may give very 
good leſſons of politeneſs, without being 


extremely polite himſelf. Thoſe heavy 


commentators, who, they tell us, are ac- 
quainted with every thing in the antients, 
but their grace and delicacy, have not 
failed, by their uſeful, tho* deſpiſed works, 

| „„ 


1 5 5 
to teach us to apprehend thoſe: beauties, 
which they felt not themſelves. ,- The ſame 
may be ſaid of thoſe embelliſhments of 
converſation, n elegance of manners, 
which takes the place of ſincerity, and 
which is to be. e among all people 
where letters have been had in honour; 
at Athens, at Rome, in China, every where 
we ſee politeneſs; language and ceremony 
always accompany, not the learned and the 
artiſts, bus: the ſeiences and the arts. 


I? i s 


The next . 1 author makes, i 
on the praiſes I have given to ignorance; ; 
he accuſes me with having ſpoke, . more 
like an orator than a philoſop her. He 
paints ignorance in his turn, and we need 
not doubt but he drefles it in pretty colours. 


* 
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1 as not "oe vi he hath AY yet 
T do not think that T am to blame. It | 
requires only a diſtinction, very true and 
very Ju, "t to > reconcile us. i 


© 
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There 
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There is a untractable arid brutal 18 L 


| fries D, which riſes from a bad heart 
and a falſe judgment; a criminal ignorance 
which extends itſelf even to the duties of 
humanity ; which multiplies vices; which 


degrades reaſon, debaſes the ſoul, and ren- 
ders men no better than beaſts. This is 


the ignorance which the author attacks, and 


of which he gives a very odious picture, 5 
and of great reſemblance; There is an- 


other ſort of ignorance, Which is rational, 


and conſiſts in limiting curioſity, to the 
extent of thoſe faculties which we have re- 
ceived; a modeſt ignorance, which hath its 


riſe oh a lively love of virtue, and which 
excites an indifference to every thing that 
is not * worthy of the heart of man, and 
Sa Re GEES Ub which 


ts I shall not Wider if ſome one or my ers 
gehe takes advantage of the praiſes 1 have given to 
ſome people, ignorant and virtuous; and oppoſe to 
me 4 lift of all cheſe troops of banditti, who. have 
infeſted the earth, and who, doubtleſs,” were not ge- 
nerally the moſt learned men. I recommend. to them 
before-Hand, not to take the trouble of this enquiry 
further than as' it may ſerve to ſhew their own FE 


dition. If I had ſaid, that to be virtuous required 


no. more but to be ignorant, it would not be worth 
the' pains' to anfwer me, and for that reaſon T' dif 
penee with myſelf from anſwering thoſe who ſhall 
loſe their time in _— the contrary. 


C 66 TH i 
which doth not contribute. to. make it bets. 
ter; an eaſy and eſteemable ignorance; the 


treaſure of an uncorrupted mind, contented 


in itſelf; which Places | all its happineſs | in 
returning into itſelf; in bearing witneſs *Y 
its own innocence, and. which hath no need, 
to ſeek a vain and falſe felicity, in the opi- 
nion which others. may have of its qualifica- 
tions. This i is the ignorance which I have 
praiſed, and 18 what I requeſt of heaven way 
beſtow in puniſhment of the ſcandal which. 
I cauſed to the learned, thro' my avowed. 
contempt for the human A fn ono | 


Let US — faith the W to thoſe 


times of ignorance and barbariſm, thoſe. 


happy ages, when the ſciences have expand- 
ed throughout, a ſpirit of order and juſtice. 
Theſe happy ages will be very hard to 
find; but it may be very eaſily found, 
thanks to the ſciences, that order and juſ- 

tice, are no longer but empty names; con- 
trived to impoſe on the people, and that 
their appearances hath been with care pre- 
ſerved, the more effectually to deſtroy them 


with impunity. I our days we ſee that 
wars are INE frequent and more Juſt. In 


what 


[6] 
what time ſoever it be, how can war be 
more juſt on one ſide, without being more 


| _ unjuſt on the other? This I cannot con- 


ceive! Actions leſs aſtoniſhing but more 


Heroick. Certainly no body will diſpute With 
my adverſary his right of judging concern- 
ing heroiſm, but doth he think, that that 
Which is not aſtoniſhing to him, may not 


be otherwiſe to us? Vidories leſ> Bloody, 


hut more glorious ; conqueſts leſs ſudden, 


but more aſſured ; warriors leſs violent, but 
more reſolute, knowing how to conquer with 


moderation, treating the conquered with 
humanity : honour is their guide, glory is 


their reward. I ſhall grant to the author, 
chat there are very great men amongſt us; 
it is very eaſy for him to furniſh proofs 
of this : That doth not imply, but that the 
people are greatly corrupted; but for any 


thing more, theſe things are ſo vague, that 
the ' fame may be faid almoſt of all ages; 
and it is impoſſible to anſwer i: without 
turning over whole libraries, and writing in 


folio, to eſtabliſh proofs to the contrary. 


When Socrates ill-treated . ſeiences, he 
could not, it ſeems, have his eye on either 
dhe pride of the Stoicks, the indolence of 

ä che | 
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the Epicureans, or the abſurd jargon of the 
Pyrhonians, becauſe not one of all theſe 


gentry were in being in his time. But 


this flight anacroniſm is no way unbęcom- 
ing in my adyerfary; He hath better em- 


ployed his time than in determining dates, 


and is no more obliged to have his Dioge: 


nes Laertius by heart, than I am to enter 
into Ws r 8 


J agree . that 3 aimed at no- 


ching more than reproving the vices of the 


oiſiphers of his time; 3 but 1 Cal con- 


clude no other from this, than that in his 
wn Vices ſprung up along with philoſo- | 


Jo this I am anſwered, that it is 


the abu @ of philoſophy. | 1 40 not think 


I faid the contrary. What + every thing, 


then, muſt Je ſuppreſs? d that is abuſed? 


Ves, doubtleſs, anſwer I, without heſitati- 
on : Every thing that is uſeleſs, every thing 


that the abuſe of it doth more hurt, than 


the uſe doth good. 


Let us flaw: a while: and conſider of 
this laſt conſequence, and let us beware of 
concluding that we ought at this day to 

. burn 


0691 


burn all che Hbraries, and deſtroy "ai 
verſities and academies, We "Ghoul only. 
again plunge Europe into barbariſm, and 
morals would ſtill be no gaiper, * It h 
With grief that I am about to pronounce | 
a great and fatal truth. There j is but ant 
ſtep between knowledge and ignorange, . 


and the removing from the one to the other, 
is common in nations; but it hath never 
been ſeen, that a people once corrupted, re- 


turn to virtue, | We pretend in vain to de- 
ſtroy the root of evil; in vain we would lead 
back men to their firſt equality, that pre- 
ſerver of innocence and ſource of all virtue: 
Their hearts once. {poiled, will be ſo for er 
ver; there is no remedy, without ſome great 


revolution, almoſt as much to be dreaded 
As. the evil it might remedy 
Ts. blameable ta. Wks and een 1 


Torelits ROE: 


Let us, then, leave the arts and 3 


| $ have 


<7 ® Vi ices remain among ft us, ſaith the philoſopher 


J have already quoted, and we have ignorance no longer. 


By the few linck which this author hath wrote on this 
reat ſubject, we may ſee that he turned his eyes 


«this way, but hath overlook d it, 


and which it 
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have corrupted ; let us ſeek for ſome pru- 
dent diverſion, and try to give a turn to 


their paſſions. Let us throw ſome ſcraps to 
-thoſe tygers, that they may not devour our 


children. A bad man's knowledge is leſs to 


be feared; than his brutal ſtupidity; it makes 
him at leaſt more circumſpect in the miſchief 
he can do, _ What he —_ * receives n 
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7 A dale academies tad their cluſtrious 
ane and I willingly repeat it again. 
When the diſtemper is incureable, the phy- 
fician-applies palliatives, and proportions his 


remedies, leſs to the occaſions than to the 


conſtitutions of the ſick. It concerns wiſe le- 


giſlators to immitate his prudence, and it be- 
ing impoſſible for them to accommodate that 
Policy, which is the moſt excellent, to their 
patients, to order them, like Solon, the beſt 
they will conform to. 


There is in Europe a great prince, and 
what is much more a virtuous citizen, who, 
In the country which he hath adopted, and 
Which he renders happy, hath formed many 
Inſtitutions in favour of learning, In do- 


VV 
ing ſo, he hath done what was worthy of 
his wiſdom and his virtue. When the eſta- 
bliſhing of politicks is the queſtion, then is 
the time to decide of all. It is for their own 
intereſts that princes favour arts and ſciences ; 
I have given the reaſon of it: And in the 
preſent ſtate of things, they muſt be favoured 
for the Intereſt of the people too. If we 
actually had a king amongſt us, narrow enough 
to think and act otherwiſe, his ſubjects would 
remain poor and ignorant, and would be ne- 
ver the leſs vicious. But my adverſary hath 


neglected to take example of an example ſo 


obvious, and in appearance ſo favourable to 
his cauſe; perhaps he is the only one who 


| knows not, or did not think of it: Let him 
permit us to put him in mind of it, that he 


may not refuſe the praiſes which are due to 
great things, that he may admire them as 
we do, and not hold himſelf ſo firmly againſt 
the truths which he attacks. 
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